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“Christmas at The Training School as it looks to 
Santa Claus” 


As official joy-giver to the Uni- 
verse at Christmas Time it has 
been my privilege to visit many in- 
stitutions and to see many phases 
of life among both the rich and 
poor, the fortunate and unfor- 
tunate. 

Some of these institutions pay 
homage to the spirit of the day by 
preliminary exercises held some 
days before the real Christmas. 
This year I received a very urgent 
invitation from the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded 
Children, at Vineland, N. J., to at- 
tend these exercises on Friday 
evening, December 23d. Although 
I am very rushed at this season I 
could not forego the pleasure of 
attending, and the results were so 
satisfactory, the joy so real, that I 
must tell you of the impression left 
upon my mind so that perhaps 
sometime you may attend some ex- 
ercises here or at some other insti- 
tution and know the genuine pleas- 
ure there is in trying to make 
others happy. 

I arrived on the scene a little 
early, but even then every one was 


on hand, and as I jingled my bells 
a little and looked upon the sea of 
faces (although myself unseen) 
the impression made upon me by 
the eager expectancy shown on the 
countenances of those little ones 
will be a lasting one. I shall never 
forget the enthusiasm shown as I 
peeped from one side of the stage 
and the children caught the first 
glimpse of their Santa Claus. 
When, finally, I made my appear- 
ance, and that look of expectancy 
gave way to one of delight and a 
realization of the fulfillment of the 
wish of its owner, the feeling that 
came over me is one never to be 
forgotten. The feeling, although 
hard to describe, may be termed 
the realization of the result of in- 
dividual effort collectively repre- 
sented here when every face bore 
the happiness that can only come 
from a contented heart, and which 
is only acquired by that constant 
watchfulness and kind considera- 
tion in their training. 

The Christmas spirit was em- 
phatically represented here in the 
consideration of the children to 
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each other, and to their superin- 
tendent and teachers, and vice 
versa, of the superintendent and 
teachers to the childre1.. The ex- 
pressions of happiness such as I 
saw were spontaneous and came 
direct from the heart and reflected 
the inner happiness of each soul. 

I only wish that each and every one 
in the world could attend some such 
function and could have brought 
home to them in as forcible a man- 
ner as it was to me, the lesson of 
that evening. The lesson that I, 
old as I am in the business of try- 
ing to make happiness, had never 
so thoroughly realized before. It 
is the joy of giving. Not wealth, 
not power; but a kind thought, a 
kind word, a kind deed, a tender 
smile; all this from the heart to 
the heart. This is Christmas, this 
is the Christmas spirit breathed 


unto us from the time when the 
Star of Bethlehem guided the wise 
men to the manger, where the em- 
bodiment of Christmas, the Christ 
himself was. 

I might cite some individual 
cases that came to my notice that 
evening: such as the blind girl, 
who played at the piano, whose 
face showed no traces of sorrow, 
no rebellion at her unfortunate 
condition, but whose happy soul 
showed forth in all its splendor. 

But individual cases did not 
make the deepest impression on me. 
It was the universal feeling of 


__kindliness that pervaded the whole 


atmosphere of the institution and 
that brought into glorious prom- 
inence those always new words: 
“Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” 
Santa Craus. 


Christmas Letters 


The plans for Christmas at the 
Training School begin in earnest 
a few days after Thanksgiving, 
when the letters to Santa Claus are 
being written. Many times the 
children find it a difficult matter 
to decide just what is most de- 
sired of all. The children who are 
able write their own letters, and 
many help those who are unable 
to write for themselves. Some em- 
ployee assists those who are unable 
themselves to tell what they want 
by asking for those things which 
will give the child the greatest 
pleasure. These letters are re- 
corded in the office and then sent 
to Santa Claus. In some cases they 
reach the child’s home or different 
persons who have promised to be 
Santa Claus to children having no 
one to send their letters to. Others 
are dropped into our Santa Claus 
mailing box at the Training School, 


where they are found by Santa 
himself. Sometimes it is, of course, 
impossible to grant every wish; 
but in most cases the child receives 
what he has asked for. One girl, in 
her Christmas letter, asked for a 
live kitten, and, sure enough, when 
Santa came he brought a large 
basket, in which was. a little black- 
and-white kitten, which is now 
quite contented and happy in its 
new home and giving great delight 
to all the girls in the cottage. 





My Dear Santa Claus: 

I know you are a jolly old fellow 
and know you like to do things 
that please people the most—so 
first of all on my list won’t you 
have a bed side table made for me 
like those they have in the hospital. 
I could then eat my meals in bed 
or in my chair with greater ease. 

If you do, dear Santa, I will sing 
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bass for you. 

A music box will cheer me up; 
and a story book would help to 
pass away the hours. 

Slip down the chimney some 


night before Christmas and I will 
tell you how to make the table. 
Optimistically yours, 
TIM. 


Christmas Day at The Training School 


Saturday was celebrated as 
Christmas Day at the Training 
School. I was invited with some 
others to pay a visit to all the cot- 
tages to see the children open 
their packages. It was raining and 
not at all Christmas-like outside, 
but within, no one could doubt 
what the season of the year was, 
so gay and bright were the Christ- 
mas decorations in evidence every- 
where. 

Moore Cottage was the first to 
be visited. Such a din greeted us 
as we opened the door. Think of 
from twenty to thirty excited and 
happy boys, tooting their horns, 
banging their drums and making a 
general hullabaloo and you can 
imagine what met our ears. It was 
all very new and interesting to me. 
Indeed, we felt as if we were in 
the midst of a happy family whom 
the visit of a benevolent Santa 
with a well filled pack had made 
very joyous. The children, as 
they are termed in the School, were 
very friendly and vied with each 
other in their eagerness to show 
and have us admire their gifts. It 
is the custom to have the children, 
early in the season, write letters 
to Santa Claus expressing their 
wants, which as far as possible are 
gratified. This, perhaps, had much 
to do with their satisfied and con- 
tented appearance. We were much 


amused at the eagerness with 
which an old, gray haired man of 
sixty years or more, but with the 
mental ability of a child of two 
was devouring the contents of a 
huge box of goodies someone had 
sent him. He evidently thought it 
was his duty to finish all in sight 
without delay. 

We next visited Wilbur Cottage, 
where we found the little girls 
“ohing” and “ahing” over their 
dollies, hair ribbons and pretty 
things. The noise was not quite 
so deafening as at Moore, but there 
was the same satisfied and con- 
tented expressions, for each had 
received just what she wanted. 
The decorations here were very 
pretty and attractive, especially a 
little Christmas garden, which the 
children had made in a corner of 
one of the rooms. It was sur- 
rounded by ferns and Christmas 
greens and contained little minia- 
ture lakes with ducks swimming 
around and little white sheep graz- 
ing on the hillsides. 

At Maxham, where live the 
higher grade girls, we had the im- 
pression of being in a room full of 
hapy young girls interested in their 
Christmas finery. And very pretty 
they looked grouped about on the 
parlor floors admiring their own 
and each other’s gifts. 

On our arrival at Cattell, we 
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were greeted with a “Merry 
Christmas” from Tim. Tim, we 
were told, had met with a serious 
accident a few months before 
which had nearly proved fatal. 
Even then, it was thought he would 
never be able to walk again. But 
to everybody’s surprise, he ap- 
peared at the door without the aid 
of crutches and just as cheerful 
and happy as ever. He sang for 
us and accompanied himself on a 
toy xylophone, one of his gifts. 
Another thing which impressed 
us agreeably was the kindness 
which the children show to each 
other. One little chap, unable to 


walk, was carried around by one 
older, but not so afflicted, who 
seemed much more interested in 
his little charge’s new wheel-chair 
and cart than in his own. 

In short, each cottage had its 
own interesting features. We 
visited most of them, besides, the 
Hospital, club-house and barns, 
and everywhere the same Christ- 
mas spirit prevailed. No one could 
visit this School without being im- 
pressed by the conscientious ef- 
ficiency of its management in every 
detail and of the magnitude of the 
great work which is being done 
for suffering humanity. 


Christmas Room 


About December 15th the boxes 
begin to arrive. And such mysteri- 
ous packages and wonder-boxes 
are slipped into the Christmas 
room. There are little bundles, all 
tied with red ribbons and covered 
with pretty seals; there are long, 
narrow boxes just large enough 
for “my” dolly, or funny packages 
and crates that might hold a cart 
or a rocking-horse or doll’s coach, 
and great wooden boxes nailed so 
tight that one can’t even GUESS 
what is within. 

Then, the unpacking, recording 
and labeling begins. All the work- 
ers in the Christmas room must be 
on the alert that no mistakes are 
made, for if Johnny should get 
Mamie’s doll and Mamie should 
get Johnny’s ice skates there is 
sure to be disappointment on 
Christmas morning. 

The room is a wonderland of 
books, toys, games, caps, gloves, 
sweaters, candies and fruits. Each 
day brings more boxes and each 
night the lights burn later in the 
mystery room. But all work is play 
at Christmas time and fresh in- 


terest is added as every new box is 
opened. The dollies are admired 
and the toys examined by the 
workers. 

Many are the whispered confer- 
ences held outside the door by the 
children, and they are sure every 
new box holds a wonderful gift for 
them. Some are sure that through 
the tiniest crack they can see old 
Santa himself. 

At last every box has been 
opened and every child has been 
remembered. While the children 
are all in bed, the donkey teams 
are hurrying to and fro through 
the frosty air, with huge loads of 
boxes and baskets, perhaps on top 
is perched a fine sled or flyer. 
These are all left at the different 
cottages to await Christmas morn- 
ing. 

It is in the Christmas room per- 
haps more than anywhere else that 
we realize the great family spirit. 
We find tucked away in the corner 
of some box packed by a loving 
mother, not only gifts for her own 
little boy or girl but also for the 
other children or perhaps some lit- 
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tle playmate whom she fears may 
be less fortunate than her own. 
Many a little note is found con- 
taining a Christmas wish or a word 


of cheer for those who are work- 

ing to bring joy to the children. 
So the work goes on, and who 

can say, “It is not worth while?” 


Two Thousand Normal Children Tested by the 
Binet Scale 


It is just one year since we pub- 
lished our translation of the Binet 
tests with our adaptations and sug- 
gestions for their use. 

In the July number of the Peda- 
gogical Seminary was _ published 
with the permission of the Journal 
of Psycho-Asthenics our article 
on the use of these tests with our 
four hundred feeble-minded chil- 
dren. It was there stated that the 
results had proved amazingly sat- 
isfactory, that our children classi- 
fied by these tests agreed almost 
perfectly with the classification 
which we had given them as the 
result of long experience in train- 
ing and working with them and 
observing what they could do. 

In our own minds, we felt that 
this was a sufficient proof that the 
tests themselves were entirely satis- 
factory. 

However, it seemed very desir- 
able, quite as much for the satis- 
faction of those who had never 
used the tests as for ourselves, to 
know what would be the result of 
their use upon a group of normal 
American children. We accord- 
ingly arranged with the Board of 
Education of a small city and 
country system of schools to test 
all of the children of the entire 
system. We thus obtained the re- 
sults from a homogeneous and un- 
selected group of children. We 
carried the test through from the 


primary to the end of the High 
School. We tested 2,000 children. 
However, above the fifth grade, 
we found it necessary to supple- 
ment the Binet tests by others so 
that the report that we are making 
in this paper, covers only the first 
five grades.—1547 children. These 
tests were made by five of the as- 
sistants from the laboratory who 
had been trained in our laboratory 
work and in the use of these tests. 

We anticipated two principal 
sources of error. First, that the 
personal equations of the five dif- 
ferent individuals making the tests 
might be sufficient to disturb the 
results. Secondly, we were afraid 
that the children would tell each 
other what they had learned and 
what were the proper answers to 
the questions. 

In regard to the first of these 
difficulties, we were quickly set at 
ease. By submitting at the end of 
each of the first few days, the re- 
sults of the different examiners to 
a mathematical test, it was very 
quickly determined that the differ- 
ences were surprisingly small and 
that each was doing her work in 
her own way, but getting entirely 
satisfactory and uniform results. 

The second question was also 
answered in such a way as to show 
that our fears were ungrounded. 
There was very little attempt at 
telling each other and when such 
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an attempt was made, it invariably 
revealed itself to the examiner and 
showed moreover, that the child 
had not been able to grasp any ex- 
planation that was beyond his nat- 
ural development. 

We should like to emphasize 
this latter point as bearing upon 
the theory that the child’s mind de- 
velops in its own way and very lit- 
tle can be done with it until it has 
come to the proper stage of de- 
velopment, that is to say, it seems 
to be practically useless to attempt 
to teach a subject to a child before 
his mind has come to a certain de- 
velopment which is necessary for 
the understanding of that subject. 
If this theory proves to be true, as 
the result of our tests indicate, it 
will have a marked influence upon 
the normal methods of teaching. 
We do a great deal of teaching 
subjects in the belief that the child 
can memorize them, and it does not 
matter whether he understands 
them or not. 

The method of conducting the 
tests will be of interest to some of 
our readers. From one to five 
examiners, according to the number 
of rooms in the school building, 
went to each school. They were 
provided with a table and a couple 
of chairs in an ante-room or cloak 
room somewhere near the school 
room. Then a child was sent out 
to them and the examination was 
made. As soon as they were 
through, the child was sent back 
and another one quietly came out. 
Throughout the entire examina- 
tion, the public school teachers 
were uniformally cordial and inter- 
ested and thoroughly enjoyed the 
work, They all testified that it had 
been no disturbance to their school, 
but, on the contrary, was of very 
great interest. This removes one 
common objection to having these 
tests put into the schools. 

Each examiner tested from 


twelve to thirty children a day, 
using her time thoroughly during 
the school hours. No testing was 
done in recesses or out of school. 

These numbers correspond to an 
average of ten to thirty minutes 
for each child, the longer time be- 
ing due to those examiners who 
had never tested normal children, 
but whose experience had been 
confined to defectives, and this 
long time was confined to their first 
few days. After that, they were 
able to test them much more 
rapidly. The entire examination 
occupied about three weeks. 

The results of this examination 
are shown by the following fig- 
ures: 


Testing ‘‘at age’’; (normal) 554 
children. 

Testing above age; I year 320, 
2 years 49, 3 years 14, 4 years 2. 

Testing below age; 1 year 312, 
2 years 156, 3 years 79, 4 years 
37, § years 8, 6 years 6, 7 years I, 
Total 1547. 


These figures practically amount 
to a mathematical proof of the ac- 
curacy of the Binet tests. In the 
first place, if the tests were not 
well graduated from the easiest to 
the hardest, we would have no 
such group of figures as are here 
found, because it is recognized that 
these constitute a normal curve of 
distribution. Secondly, the tests 
as a whole, are neither too hard 
nor too easy, otherwise, we would 
not have our largest group com- 
posed of those who answer the 
tests that are exactly at age, that 
is to say, the child who is seven, 
does the test for a seven-year-old 
child, no more, no less, and so on 
through all the ages from five to 
thirteen. 

Were the tests too hard, as is 
sometimes thought, our largest 
group would not be at age but one 
year below. Similarly, if the 
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tests were too easy, the greatest 
group would be found in those who 
were one year ahead of their age. 
As a matter of fact, they are ex- 
actly right because the greatest 
group is at age and we have a 
fairly large group just a little above 
and also just a little below. In 
considering these figures, we group 
the one year above and the one 
year below together with those at 
age and consider that entire group 
as normal children. We do this 
because part of them, at least, are 
what we may call the accident of 
a birthday, that is to say, a child 
who was ten yesterday has to be 
ranked as ten years if we test him 
to-day, whereas he has had a whole 
year less experience than the child 
who will be eleven to-morrow. 

In the average, this comes out all 
right. But for the individual child 
that much allowance must be made. 

We next note that more than 
4 per cent. of these children are 
more than one year ahead of their 
age. These constitute the children 
who are born with exceptional en- 
dowments and who enter school 
and go on through school with 
greater ability than the average. 
We cannot stop here to discuss this 
question further than to ask, “Are 
we doing in our public schools all 
that might be done to conserve this 
advantage which these children 
naturally have, or are we, on the 
contrary, simply turning them in 
with the average child and really 
compelling them to mark time or to 
be idle while their less fortunate 
brothers and sisters are catching 
up? 

On the other side, we have two 
groups. One, those children who 
are two and three years behind 
their age. These constitute 15 per 


cent. of the total population of the 
first five grades. These we should 
call backward, as this may be due 
to many causes which we will not 
discuss at this time. But beyond 
this, we have some children who 
are four, five, six and even seven 
years behind their age. These chil- 
dren are, without doubt, feeble- 
minded. They constitute 3 per 
cent. of the total group. 

In so far as the school system 
tested is a typical one, we have 
every right to assume that these 
figures will be very nearly par- 
alleled by any school system that 
might be tested. On the question 
of the condition of this system, it 
is our opinion that it is very fairl 
average. It lacks both the hig 
excellences, of our best city school 
systems, it also lacks the lower ele- 
ment that these same systems con- 
tain, so that we have probably a 
very good average group of chil- 
dren. 

If it is true, as this would seem 
to indicate, that 3 per cent. of the 
children in the first five grades in 
our public schools are feeble- 
minded and 15 per cent. more are 
backward, it certainly is nothing 
short of folly and neglect if we do 
not at once proceed to segregate 
these children and give them such 
treatment as their condition re- 
quires, 

We are at present studying this 
material with great care and shail 
publish later a more minute analy- 
sis of it and what it shows for the 
benefit of the teachers of normal 
children. 

These general results make it 
clear that the Binet tests ought to 
be used in every public school sys- 
tem and would yield most valu- 
able results. 
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The Story of Little Irene 


(Reprinted from the Philadelphia North American Dec. 26, 1910) 


Our story for this month has 
been written and published by the 
PHILADELPHIA NortH AMERICAN. 
A short account of Irene as she 
was then was published in the 
TRAINING ScHooL for May 1Ig10. 
We are glad that we can now give 
her full history to date-—Editors. 

Her first name is Irene. No- 
body ever knew what her last 
name ought to be. So for pur- 
poses of identification she has been 
called Johnson. 

If her mother ever had any curi- 
osity as to the paternity of the 
child, it was unknown to her neigh- 
bors. But the probability is that 
it was a matter of absolute indif- 
ference to the woman. 

Irene Johnson is a human docu- 
ment in the true sense of the much- 
abused term. Irene herself is the 
document. Her advent seems to 
have been something more than 
fortuitous. It may prove to have 
been one of those providential hap- 
penings which, from time to time, 
have given to man the key to hith- 
erto locked doors in science. 

Irene was discovered just at a 
time when the world was inter- 
ested in the questions of child life. 
After a year and a half she pre- 
sents one of the most remarkable 
cases that ever came under the ob- 
servation of pediatrics. And it is 
yet but at the beginning. 

Some readers of the North 
American undoubtedly recall the 
facts which were published at the 
time that Irene was found by this 
newspaper. She was then past her 


fifth year. One fact in connection 
with the child’s birth, which the 
mother had interest enough to re- 
member, was the date of it. She 
was born on April 30, 1904, 

It was the summer of 1909 that 
she came to the North American, 
One of this newspaper’s enterpris- 
ing young women heard of a mys- 
terious child who had attracted the 
attention of a member of the Visit- 
ing Nurses’ Society. At that time 
the child was under the care of 
Mrs, E. Laughton, 1744 Lombard 
street, a kindly colored woman, 
who undoubtedly was doing the 
best she could for the strange little 
waif. 

But kindliness of heart will not 
alone solve the problem presented 
by such a case. Irene at that time 
was more than five years old. She 
was nearly as tall as a normal child 
of that age. But she had the mind 
of an infant of one. 

Indeed, this does not describe 
her mental deficiency. She could 
not walk, she could not talk, she 
could not eat, she could not drink 
water. And in that fact of her 
aversion to food and water, or 
rather her utter ignorance of their 
uses, is one of the most mystifying 
of the features of the mysterious 
case. 

Irene had grown to be five years 
old without having learned to eat. 
It is marvelous that she was alive. 
The conditions from which the 
child was taken to Mrs. Laughton’s 
home make the marvel tenfold 


greater. 
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Irene’s mother lived in one 
room. She was ostensibly a 
working woman. At any rate, she 
was away from home all day, and 
her social diversions took up a 
great deal of her time at night. 

In the meantime Irene lay on a 
pile of rags in a corner of a dark 
room. People who lived in the 
same house did not know that a 
child was in that room, although 
the partitions were flimsy things 
which could not have disguised the 
squeaking of a mouse. 

What the woman fed that baby 
nobody knows. Whatever it was 
and however she fed the little one, 
it most have been at long intervals 
in the twenty-four hours. 

The curtains in the room were 
always drawn. The room was al- 
ways dark. From this pile of rags, 
in a darkened, stifling room, the 
little girl probably had not been 
moved in months, perhaps in 
years. She showed just enough in- 
telligence to shiver in fear at the 
sound of strange voices when her 
retreat was invaded. 

It was noticeable in after weeks 
that the sound of a woman’s voice 
threw the child into a fit of terror, 
while she seemed to have no fear 
of men. The circumstance is 
ominous. It suggests treatment 
other than kindly at the hands of 
some woman, 

How Mrs. Laughton came to get 
Irene is part of the story. The 
woman had cared for several of 
the children of Irene’s mother. 
Mrs. Laughton had known of 
Irene’s birth, but had been in- 
formed by the mother that the 
baby had died when about three 
months old. Mrs. Laughton was 
under that belief for five years. 

One day the mother inadver- 
tently dropped a hint that the child 
was living. Mrs. Laughton was 
mystified. She knew the woman’s 
customs, and wondered how she 


could care for a child under the 
circumstances. She went to the 
room where the woman lived and 
found Irene. 

Mrs. Laughton undertook the 
care of this fragment of humanity. 
About all that she could do for it 
was to force open its set jaws and 
pour some nourishment down its 
throat. It was a fight to make 
Irene take food or water. 

The child may have made some 
progress under the kindly treat- 
ment of the foster mother. If she 
did, the imagination can hardly 
picture her abjection before she be- 
gan to improve. 

For when the visiting nurses 
came upon her in Mrs. Laughton’s 
home, she was more suggestive of 
a blind kitten than of a human 
being. She was absolutely help- 
less, unable to use her legs, with 
no knowledge of food, and with no 
suggestion of intelligence in any of 
her actions, if any of her little mo- 
tions could be termed an action. 

Yet the face of this little girl 
bespoke a mind. It was a hunted, 
haunted, pensive face, but with 
much more than a spark of intelli- 
gence. And it was a beautiful face. 

The features were regular, the 
skin a rich olive, the eyes large and a 
lustrous hazel, the hair soft, silky 
and brown. 

Wrapped in what were little bet- 
ter than swaddling clothes, this 
mite was carried to the North 
American office, photographed and 
sent to the North American’s chil- 
dren’s sanitarium at Atlantic City. 

Her mental condition and her 
helplessness prevented her from 
obtaining the benefits that weuld 
otherwise result from her stay at 
the shore. So low was her state 
that it was the opinion of some ex- 
perienced observers that she was 
an abject imbecile. 

Against this hopeless theory there 
stood two facts—the light of rea- 
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son in her face and the history of 
the case, which suggested that her 
mental condition was due to physi- 
cal neglect. 

A reversing of the slow process 
of years might be necessary to 
awaken the dormant mind. At 
any rate, it was plainly a case for 
experts in the psychology of chil- 
dren. 

The North American felt that 
the case was well worth adopting. 
Not merely for the benefit that 
might accrue to one lone little girl 
for whom the future could hold 
little at the most. But with her 
state of mental and physical de- 
ficiency so marked and so probably 
due to physical neglect, her re- 
demption would prove a most strik- 
ing lesson in the new crusade of 
the children. 

So Irene was sent to the New 
Jersey Training School for Feeble- 
Minded Children, where Superin- 
tendent E. R. Johnstone is working 
such wonders. 

One month after Irene arrived 
she walked alone for the first time. 
Meanwhile she had begun to hold 
out her hands for things, to try to 
imitate the words uttered by the 
other children, and to give the 
signs of an unfolding mentality 
usual in a tiny infant. In the first 
month she had learned five words, 
could speak them distinctly and 
apply them correctly. The official 
report of the Vineland institute 
says: 

“During the first few weeks it 
was impossible to feed her with a 
spoon. But by constant persever- 
ing and by her seeing the children 
around her she gradually came to 
help herself and is now feeding 
herself with a spoon. This did not 
all come at once, but gradually day 
by day. Finally she was able to 
understand the use of food and to 
find her mouth. It really seems as 
if this little girl did not know what 


her mouth was for.” 

Another part of the report says: 

“When Irene came she would 
scracely touch water, seemed 
afraid to taste it. It was really an 
effort for her to even take it from 
a spoon. At first we tried mois- 
tening her lips until she was willing 
to taste a little more. One day the 
report came to me that ‘Irene is 
really drinking from a glass’ !” 

She was taught to walk by plac- 
ing herin a standing position against 
some support, and then inciting her 
to move toward some attractive ob- 
ject. The day that she finally 
struck out alone an attendant was 
in front of her with outstretched 
hands just as a mother coaxes a 
baby to take its first step. When 
Irene fluttered into the waiting 
arms she was trembling with pride 
and excitement over the feat she 
had performed. 

At the end of three months Irene 
was still as much of a puzzle as 
ever. That she was developing 
was certain. But the strange fea- 
tures of the case left even the ex- 
perts in doubt as to the proper 
course to pursue with her. 

She was taken from the Vine- 
land institution, and for several 
weeks was under the personal care 
of the devoted young woman re- 
porter who had dug her out of 
squalor and perhaps death. 

While under her care Irene was 
brought to the attention of Dr. 
Lightner Witmer, head of the 
psychological clinic of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, the pioneer 
in this kind of work in the entire 
world. Dr. Witmer and his assist- 
ant, Dr. Arthur Holmes, took a 
lively interest in the case. Under 
their direction important facts as 
to remote causes were established. 

Then those in charge of the little 
girl decided that she needed the care 
which it was possible to give her 
only at such an institution as Vine- 
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land. And she was sent back there 
about January 1, 1910. She has 
now been in that institution about 
a year. When she went there she 
was adjudged to have the mentality 
of a child of 18 months. In these 
twelve months she has grown 
twenty-four. She is now at that 
stage usually reached by a child at 
3% years. 

In February this report was 
made from the school: 

“Trene is able to talk, talks to 
herself, or echoes something she 
hears the children say. She is al- 
ways chattering to herself, in a low 
tone.” 

The little mind had begun to un- 
fold. 

A later report says: “It was in 
the early spring that I noticed 
Irene was calling people by name. 
One day as I was walking across 
the lawn I was attracted by the 
little girls on the back porch of the 
Maxham cottage. The first thing 
I knew I heard a little birdlike 
voice crying out, ‘Hello, Miss B.’ 
This was little Irene. 

“It seems marvelous that the lit- 
tle girl who had not talked or 
walked, who had not cared for her- 
self in any way, was now running 
to me with outstretched arms and 
calling me by name.” 

A still later report says: “She 
now knows her place at the table, 
loves to play in the sand, will string 
a few beads, puts pegs in a board, 
will roll a ball instead of throwing 
it, sings a great many of the words 
of all the songs we sing and is de- 
lighted with the finger plays. 

“She can dance the two-step and 
three-step, which she has learned 
by my dancing with her. At first 
she simply hopped along, but one 
day she seemed to get the idea all 
at once. 

“To me it seems that as her 
mind unfolds she does the thing 
she is able without much teaching. 


She loves the kindergarten dearly, 
and listens for the bell which 
means it is time to go.” 

Until recently, she had not 
learned to ask for things directly. 
She had a fetching way of making 
her wants known. Meeting Miss 
Morrison, one of the teachers, at 
the foot of the stairs she said: 
“Please, Miss Morrison, will I 
carry you up stairs?” That was 
her way of asking a favor. All 
her requests were framed in just 
that manner. 

She is dainty at the table, very 
polite, seldom forgetting her 
“please” and “thank you.” 

“She is a very clean child,” says 
a report written last month, “and 
is very little trouble. Is fond of 
books and will amuse herself for 
hours with a book, but cares little 
for dolls. She is also very fond of 
music, will sit for a long time lis- 
tening to any one singing or play- 
ing. Sings a great deal to herself 
when she is alone with me.” The 
report speaks of her sweet, birdlike 
little notes. 

“T think, however,” it continues, 
“that her greatest pleasure is 
school, for when she is in the cot- 
tage she is usually going through 
her kindergarten games or singing 
her little songs. I hardly think a 
day passes but that we notice her 
doing or saying something new.” 

And this is the little girl who 
eighteen months ago was pro- 
nounced to be an absolute imbecile, 
who through neglect and suppres- 
sion had been reduced to such a 
state that the experts couldn’t say 
whether or not she had a mind. 

When her dearest friend, the 
young woman reporter, went to 
Vineland to take her up for a 
Christmas tree at her home, Irene 
clapped her hands in glee, danced 
about, and cried: 

“Me go choochoo, and see 
Charlie.” Charlie in this instance 
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being a staid business man, the 
father of the reporter. 

As Irene is yet only at the be- 
ginning of her development, there 
is no intention here to suggest a les- 


son or a moral from the startling 
awakening that came with care and 
nourishment and love. Her his- 
tory to date is given here only as a 
kind of Christmas story. 


A Great Movement 
(Concluded) 


Next we have a paper by Mr. A. 
J. Schreuder, on “The Nervous 
Child in the Family.” He says the 
nervous child is sharply differen- 
tiated always from the normal 
child. His characteristics are: ex- 
aggerated physical sensibility, mani- 
fested by a weakened power of re- 
sistance, notably to sensations of 
pain; exaggeration of sensorial im- 
pressions, especially auditive and 
cutaneous; exaggerated sensibility 
in the intellectual region. The af- 
fective side often presents insta- 
bility; instability of desire, rapid 
fatigue, fits of anger without pur- 
pose, disobedience and wilfulness, 
fear and depression, disturbed 
sleep. The cure or amelioration 
of these anomalies or defects rests 
in an education well considered and 
exactly adapted to the nature of 
the child and his manifestations. 

He emphasizes the necessity of 
having teachers who are well 
trained and have a _ profound 
knowledge of children, The medi- 
ation of the physician is often nec- 
essary, because these nervous chil- 
dren at times present medical 
symptoms. The parents have a 
special role to fulfill, They ought 
to be, at all times, calm, good, pa- 
tient, but energetic. If they have 
not these qualities naturally for 
carrying on this difficult work, it 
is necessary for them to give their 
child over to competent direction, 
which alone is capable of leading 
him back to a good life. 


The next paper was by E, Bod- 
daert, on “Homes for the Children 
of Degenerates—Alcoholics.” He 
says that it is desirable to give such 
children an education which shall 
save them from prison and destroy 
in them every tendency to crim- 
inality. To this end, it is necessary 
to take the child from the environ- 
ment in which he was born and 
put him in a position as healthy as 
possible, both mentally and physi- 
cally. Daily contact with this bet- 
ter environment, permanent and 
profound, is the essential thing for 
attaining the purpose. There 
should be family homes for both 
boys and girls. In order that the 
training should be individu&l there 
must not be more than twenty-four 
children in each home. In the 
homes the family life, affectionate 
and well ordered, will inspire :the 
children with love. The homes 
operate by contrast, placing before 
their eyes the contrast to that 
which they otherwise would see,and 
which they see at their own homes. 
The homes open up a new course 
for preventing or combating crim- 
inality. It is then a desideratum 
that there should be established 
homes for such pupils wherever the 
necessity shows itself. 


The next paper, by Madam la 
Baronne C. von Raesfeldt, on the 
subject “In What Measure Can the 
Family Collaborate on the Educa- 
tion of an Abnormal Child Before, 
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During, and After School Age.” 
She says that the family, in gen- 
eral, and the mother in particular, 
ought to investigate very carefully 
during the first three years of the 
child’s life to see whether he is 
suffering from any physical lesion, 
and what organ or sense it is. As 
a matter of fact, it is not at all 
rare that an apparent weakness or 
disobedience has no other cause 
than a physical defect, partial deaf- 
ness, etc. If in doubt one can con- 
sult a physician. The child in 
whom one sense is disturbed has, 
usually, the other senses more 
highly developed. The transition 
from the family to the school is, 
for the abnormal child, a true dan- 
ger. If the family has neither the 
time nor the necessary love for at- 
tending to the child, if his physical 
defect is so severe that he is not 
able to follow the ordinary school 
course like the other children, he 
ought to be placed in an institution. 

The next paper is by Mr. A. 
Levoz, of Brussels, on “A Com- 
parative Study of Public Provision 
for the Education of the Abnormal 
Child.” He gives a review of what 
is done and what is being done in 
Belgium particularly, with some 
reference to other countries. He 
speaks very highly of the school of 
Dr. DeCroly, and of the work of 
Professor Demoor. 

In the last paper of the confer- 
ence, devoted to the feeble-minded 
child, Mr, I. Gunzburg discusses 
“Out-of-School Work in the Edu- 
cation of the Abnormal Child.” 
He takes up the question of what 
the child is to do after his school 
training, divides such children into: 


those who can adapt themselves to 
their environment and go on in the 
regular school ; secondly, those who 
cannot get out of the Special Class, 
but do succeed in giving evidence 
of their ability to be useful in so- 
ciety when their special school is 
finished; third, the children whose 
infirmities are so great that they 
cannot be overcome, and are, there- 
fore, limited, and develop only a 
slight capacity for manual work; 
fourth, the children whose powers 
are so inferior that they must al- 
ways have supervision. He takes 
up each of these classes and dis- 
cusses the kind of work desirable 
for them. 

The rest of the papers in this 
section were devoted either to the 
deaf or the blind. Of these, prob- 
ably the only one which would be 
interesting to our readers is that 
of Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., on the “Educa- 
tion of Deaf Children.” She gives 
a very full account of the methods 
used in training such a child. 

Altogether the Congress was 
most interesting and valuable. As 
will be seen, the papers covered 
many phases of the subject and 
made many contributions. 

The assembling of the Congress 
in the grounds of the International 
Exhibition made it very pleasant, 
although the great fire had de- 
stroyed many exhibits before the 
Congress assembled. 

There was a goodly attendance 
from America, among those pres- 
ent being Mrs. Caroline B. Alex- 
ander, Prof. Will S. Monroe, and 
the writer, from New neg 
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Letters have been received this month from Miss Fuchs,’10, Miss 
Benner, Miss Dunnaway, Miss Young, Miss Underwood and Miss Ney. 


Miss Benner writes that the pub- 
lic schools of Pittsburg are having 
medical inspection, not at the ex- 
pense of the schools, but the bills 
are paid by the city. The angen 
are having a regular pg Reon 
work under the Board of 

At a meeting of the Principal 
Association recently steps were 
taken to see about the establish- 
ment of special schools and also to 
arrange for the placing of feeble- 
minded pupils in proper institu- 
tions, 

The University of Pittsburg has 
opened a department for the study 
of sub-normals. 

At Polk we are paying more and 
more attention to the industrial 
side and are adding new features 
along that line. This term we 
have added to class work. We are 
now planning for our Christmas 
entertainment. Dr. Janner, for- 
merly of Elwyn, is now at Polk. 





I have seventeen on roll—most 
of them institution cases. Four 
only can read and write a little. 
Five cannot speak, 

We have done much to aid them 
physically. I go to the hospital 


with a small group every week. 
All are taking cod liver oil—others 
different stimulants for heart, etc. 

There are five bad cases of ade- 
noids. Can’t get the parents to 
have the operation performed. 
They are afraid to leave their chil- 
dren over night in the hospital. 

Most of them need glasses— 
thus far we have two pairs. 

It’s a hard struggle to get parents 
to do the right thing by these chil- 
dren . But I’m keeping at them 
and trying to convince them that 
it is their duty to help us. 

Of course they are poor. I 
don’t see how they can supply nour- 
ishing food to them. Will enclose 
some figures I’ve gathered. 

We now have milk served at 
10.30. The children bring one 
cent or two cents, as the parent 
was able to promise, and a roll or 
bread. Three children bring 1 cent 
—the deficit, about 7 cents per day, 
is made up by some large-hearted 
person. 

I feel this and the cod liver oil 
are helping some, but not enough. 

Often I wish I were near Vine- 
land so I could run in and ask your 
advice. i ey 


The Annual Meeting of the Farmers’ Demon- 
stration Association 


(To be continued) 


The members of the Society for 
Farming Demonstration have been 
brought to realize the importance 
of having a thorough understand- 
ing with our legislative represen- 
tatives at Trenton and in Washing- 
ton with regard to the needs of 
agriculture and means of securing 
legitimate appropriations. 

To this end there were invited 
to the second annual meeting of the 
Society, held at the Training 


School, November, 10, 1910, Sena- 
tor G. W. Gaunt, Assemblymen- 
elect Walter Turner and Ephraim 
Whitacar, Congressman J. J. Gard- 
ner and Senator I. T. Nichols. The 
three first named were present and 
the other two sent letters express- 
ing a desire to assist in the work of 
the Society. 

Public School Superintendents 
J. J. Unger and Conners were 
present and with Prof. L. Mounier 
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and Mr. M. Goldman, joined in 
the discussion of recommendation 
No. 5 of the Demonstrator’s re- 
port. 

Others present were: Prof. M. 
A. Blake and Mr. A, J. Farley, of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; Mr. C. B. Smith 
and Mr. G. A. Billings, of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture; Mr. 
C. A, McCue, of the Delaware Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. 

Letters were received from Dr. 
J. G. Lipman, of the N. J. Ex- 
periment Station, and Dr. S. For- 
tier, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Senator Gaunt answered the 
question, “What should farmers do 
to get what they want from the 
Legislature,” by saying that more 
farmers should be elected to the 
Legislature. He finds that mem- 
bers of this body are willing to 
grant reasonable demands of farm- 
ers if there is some one there to 
explain who understands farming 
conditions. 

Assemblyman-elect Turner ex- 
pressed a desire to serve the farm- 
ing interests and Assemblyman- 
elect Whitacar was greeted as a 
working farmer and consequently 
as an especially intelligent repre- 
sentative of the farmers’ interests. 

A letter from Hon. J. J. Gard- 
ner expresses his sympathy with 
national legislation to promote ir- 
rigation demonstration in the East, 


also for investigation of diseases 
of sweet potatoes and white pota- 
toes in New Jersey, Maryland and 
Virginia. Letters from the direc- 
tors of experiment stations, T. C. 
Johnson and H. J. Patterson, ex- 
pressed a similar desire to pro- 
mote national legislation providing 
for the investigation of sweet po- 
tato and truck crop diseases. 

Prof. M. A. Blake spoke of the 
experimental peach orchard at the 
Training School which has excited 
so much interest this summer. 

Mr. McCue said he came from 
Delaware because he was inter- 
ested in anything new in agricul- 
ture, and said that the Delaware 
Experimental Station was inter- 
ested in national investigation of 
truck crop diseases that trouble 
farmers of New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia and is anx- 
ious to co-operate with any move- 
ments such as this. 

Messrs. Smith and Billings told 
of the work of the Office of Farm 
Management of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

There were fifty-eight names 
registered and somewhat more 
than this number present at the 
annual meeting. 

All had lunch in the room ad- 
joining the club room. 

Every one seemed to feel that 
he had attended an exceedingly 
profitable meeting. 


Second Annual Report of the Demonstrator 


To the Officers and Members of 
the Society for Farming Demon- 
stration: 

When the Society for Farming 
Demonstration was organized two 
years since, the plan to demon- 
strate rather than experiment was 
very clearly set forth by the origi- 


nators. In connection with the 
work of organization a very signifi- 
cant statement was made, namely: 
“The one great experiment is the 
Society itself.” 

It. will be the aim in this report 
to present the work of demonstra- 
tion that has been done and also to 
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note the progress of the “experi- 
ment.” The one result that must 
be attained if the Society is to be 
worth while is, farming conditions 
in this locality must be improved by 
means of the work of the Society. 
Experiment Stations, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and 
farmers have acquired certain 
knowledge about methods of farm- 
ing that would be advantageous to 
a great many individual farmers. 
Our problem is to apply the par- 
ticular knowledge needed on as 
many farms as possible in the terri- 
tory covered by the Society. 
When reporting the number of 
farms where demonstrations have 
been in progress the past year, and 
the number of demonstrations, it is 
desirable to state that the causes 
operating to introduce improved 
methods of 
Your demonstrator claims only 
that his work is one of the causes. 
Ninety-six farmers have co-oper- 
ated with your demonstrator. One 
hundred and twenty demonstra- 
tions have been made or are in pro- 


gress. 
LEGUMES. 

Alfalfa has been sowed on 52 of 
these farms. Of these 43 are suc- 
cessful, one unknown at the time 
of this report, one moderately suc- 
cessful and 7 failures. 

Green manuring has been prac- 
ticed on 22 farms. Messrs. Wahr- 
man, of Carmel, and S. D. Starkey, 
of Cedarville, have secured results 
worth noting already. Most of the 
22 have sowed the legume for 
green manuring this year. Several 
have grown cow pea seed. The re- 
ports of yields have not yet been 
received. Soy beans have been 
grown on a small scale by six farm- 
ers. If seed sells readily it is possi- 
ble that the growing of soy beans 
would be profitable. Inoculation 
with soil is the safest method. 
Messrs. Huey, of Vineland, and 


farming are many. . 


Charles Holmes, of Bridgeton, 
have added their report to those of 
last year showing the superiority 
of alfalfa to other hay. 

II. SWEET POTATOES. 

The demonstration of the value 
of a weeding attachment to a rid- 
ing cultivator was mentioned in my 
last report. Mr. Samuel Rothen- 
berg, of Rosenhayn has used this 
tool this year on sweet potatoes with 
such results that it is worth while 
for others to take notice. 

Methods of ventilation of sweet 
potato houses are still under ob- 
servation. Seven co-operating 
farmers have either grown slip- 
seed or selected seed potatoes care- 
fully from the best hills. 


Ill. WHITE POTATOES. 

Aside from the use of special 
fertilizer mixtures and of green 
manure, the work with white po- 
tatoes has been to make a large 
number of inquiries about the 
cause of poor stands of potatoes. 
The result of these inquiries is 
such a diversity of opinion and op- 
posing experiences that the need 
of an expert on plant disease is ap- 
parent. 

DAIRY RECORDS. 

Dairy records have been care- 
fully kept by Messrs, Wm. Taylor, 
of Millville, and S. Tomlinson, of 
Shiloh, The results have been com- 
piled so as to show the milk yield 
of each cow and further calcula- 
tions are in progress. 


SPRAYING. 

The spraying of an orchard of 
large apple trees for San José 
scale by Mr. Walton E. Davis, of 
Shiloh, has been successful, and is 
important, considering the havoc 
the scale is making in so many 
orchards about Bridgeton. Mr. 
Wm. C. Parsons, at Vineland, has 
results with lime sulphur as a sum- 
mer spray worth noting by fruit 
growers. 








DID YOU SEE 

















THE PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN 
THE DAY AFTER CHRISTMAS? 






If so, the story of Little Irene surely interested you. It 
is reprinted in this paper. 









She is the fortunate one who was “found’’ by a 
great daily paper, with a human heart at the center of it. 
There are many others, however, who are still suffering for 
the need of care, training and love, as was this little 
one. Our Free Fund must care for these and we ask 
you to help to swell this fund. 









One father has waited patiently for his boy’s ad- 
mission. The mother is dead, the father cannot hire any- 
one to care for the boy. A little more and we shail 
have enough to keep him for a vear. 


WILL YOU HELP IN THIS FUND? 


















Ten little nursery children from five to twelve years 
old but whose minds are those of babies from three 
months to four years old are waiting for the little nur- 
sery cottage to be built. The foundation is up, we sitill 
need $1461 to complete it. 


WILL YOU HELP IN THIS FUND? 



















We are using for a hospital, a building that would 
do very well for living purposes but it is entirely unsuited 
for a hospital. We must have a new one. 


WILL YOU HELP TO BUILD THE HOSPITAL? 






WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
W perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation (Wy 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
Mm of investment for rapid increase in value Mm 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


cost of the Founders 
Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask pour Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CoO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








